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When History Was Young, I 

Every historical account is the result of a recon- 
struction. This reconstruction takes its beginning 
from a clearly ascertained event, whether it is a 
fatal car accident or the outcome of a great war. 
From there it goes back step by step linking each 
incident to a preceding one. When this process has 
reached its logical or temporary end, when it has 
gone back to the beginning of the ride which ended 
in disaster or to the state of peace which was broken 
and resulted in war, then the narrator or historian 
turns around full face and retraces his steps. The 
end of his investigation becomes the beginning of 
his tale, and the starting point of his reconstruction 
is turned into the climactic finale of his account. Here 
lies the essential distinction between the history 
which we experience and the history which we re- 
member; the former has a beginning but no end, 
the other an end but no beginning. This is the para- 
dox of all history. 

Historical chronology is closely connected with 
this paradox of history. Newspapers with their date 
lines, desk and pocket calendars, and the ever present 
time signals of radio, clock, and watch, all these 
mechanical devices truly make us forget that time, 
I mean human and historical time, is not only a rela- 
tive but also a retrospective concept. The hour ahead 
of us has neither content nor duration, but once it 
has passed, we can assess it in its full meaning. The 
chronology of the hours and days preceding the 
explosion of a bomb or the invasion of a continent 
or the death of a great man are measured retrospec- 
tively. These hours and days receive their meaning 
and their chronological significance in relation to an 
occurrence which followed them. Yet the historian 
is apt to comply with the normal chronological order 
and to report the events of D-minus-one-day before 
the events of D-day. In doing so, he is once more 
reversing the sequence of thought in order to bring 
his account in line with natural time. 


Herodotus and Retrospective Chronology 

The record of history contains many instances of 
reversed chronological order. We all are familiar 
with the pre-Christian era which takes its beginning 
from the Birth of Christ and recedes into the dim 
and unknown past of prehistory. This Christian 
chronology should not be considered merely a con- 
venience to scholars, for it is in fact the expression 
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of the firm belief in the Incarnation as the central 
date of human history. 

One of the most interesting and by far the earliest 
instance of a retrospective chronology is extant in 
the work of the Father of history, Herodotus. His 
aim was to write an account of the great Persian 
War and of its background. In order to cope with the 
chronological problem which was magnified by the 
absence of a universally accepted system and by the 
lack of any literary tradition, Herodotus used as his 
starting point an event of the War itself: the death 
of the Persian King Darius and the accession of his 
son Xerxes. From there he worked backwards fol- 
lowing the known list of the Persian Kings and 
using the known numbers of years which each of 
them ruled. Furthermore, he connected the Persian 
chronology backwards with the royal chronologies of 
the oriental monarchies which were conquered by 
the Persians, and sideways with significant events 
of Greek and Oriental history. In this way, he was 
able to reconstruct the history of about 150 years 
preceding the main events of the Persian Wars. It 
is significant that later and modern historians have 
never been able to go much beyond Herodotus either 
in time or in causal connection of the events covered. 
And yet, Herodotus never pretended to do more than 
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give the background of the Persian Wars, that is to 
tell a story leading up to an event which took place 
at the end of his time sequence. His historical narra- 
tive resembles therefore a dramatic composition in 
which every act, every scene, and often every line 
leads to the final climax of the play. 


Polybius and Roman Preeminence 

The history of Herodotus is by no means unique 
in its attempt to relate the historical background to 
the main theme and topic of the narrative. Another 
great Greek historian, Polybius, did the same thing 
when he presented an account of the half century 
during which Rome acquired her position of leader- 
ship in the Mediterranean world. It is primarily the 
story of Rome’s wars against Carthage and against 
the Hellenistic principalities of Macedon and Syria, 
but Polybius introduced his main subject by giving 
the historical background of the preceding fifty 
years. His main purpose in doing this was the desire 
to emphasize the uniqueness of Rome’s victory. All 
preceding events are made to converge upon the 
glorious history of Rome. Her empire was presented 
as the inevitable goal of Hellenistic history since 
the death of Alexander the Great. Thus the events 
of the third century received their meaning from 
the events which followed in the next century. 

It is my conviction that we have here not a pecu- 
liarity of two ancient historians but an essential 
characteristic of all written history, ancient, mediae- 
val, and modern. This characteristic is closely re- 
lated to the retrospective chronology which has been 
examined at the beginning. To put it most simply, 
the history of our life does not begin at birth but 
rather at that moment when we become ‘historical,’ 
that is, worth knowing and worth remembering. The 
great man and the great nation are not born great, 
but their history begins when their greatness is 
realized or becomes obvious. It is then that the in- 
dividual himself and the nation look back upon the 
road which they have travelled to fame and great- 
ness. And it is then that the biographer or the his- 
torian begins to assemble the past record in order 
to explain the present greatness. The incidents of 
the childhood and of the early history become signifi- 
cant only in the light of the later distinction, and 
this significance has its great influence upon the 
selection of facts and upon their interpretation. 
History is the result of reconstruction, and the direc- 
tion of this reconstruction is counter-clockwise. It 
is for this obvious reason that every generation is 
obliged to rewrite much of history and many biog- 
raphies. This has nothing to do with the subjec- 
tivity of history and with the personality of the 
historian. 

If the historian’s task consists in the reconstruc- 
tion of the past, the historian himself occupies the 
position of witness, examiner, and judge. Not every 
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historian may fulfill the entire range of his obliga- 
tions, but only he deserves the name of historian 
who is distinguished in at least one of these fields. 
Here lies the difference between the historian and 
the student of history, a distinction which academic 
terminology tends to obliterate. Not every student 
or professor of literature would consider himself a 
poet, not every student of philosophy, of art, or of 
music would claim to be a philosopher, or an artist, 
or a composer, but the students and professors of 
history not only like to be called historians but 
even insist that their literary production be called 
history. In truth, historians are as rare as poets, 
artists, and composers, and their works belong to the 
great creations of the human genius. 


Uniqueness of the Historian 


Modern mass production and mass distribution 
have dulled our sensitivity for true literature, art, 
and music, and the enormous amount of history 
books available may lead many to the belief that 
the historian is little more than a story teller or a 
compiler of vital statistics of a past age. This dis- 
torted view can be corrected by a glance at the great 
works of history, many of which belong to Classical 
Antiquity. Here, as in so many other fields, the 
Greeks and the Romans have not only done pioneer 
work but they have also created models which have 
been imitated ever since. 

The word history itself is originally Greek, and 
in its Greek form it means: “account of an investi- 
gation into what happened.” History is distin- 
guished from reality by being a description of real- 
ity; it consists of words, not of deeds. The literary 
character of history is, moreover, essential and not 
incidental as in the case of natural science, which 
also uses language for communication. If history is 
the verbal formulation of actions and conditions, 
the historian’s personal contribution is evident; it is 
comparable to that of the poet, the artist, and the 
composer. History is thus the historian’s account of 
his investigation into what happened. No wonder 
that from the very beginning every history is asso- 
ciated with the name of its historian. Hecataeus, 
Herodotus, and Thucydides, the three first historians, 
proudly mention their names at the beginning of 
their works. If this were subjectivity, history as a 
whole would be essentially subjective. In fact, his- 
tory is subjective only in form but objective in con- 
tents. 

Content and Form in History 

Here lies the great contrast between poetry and 
history, which Aristotle observed: poetry is con- 
cerned with what may happen, history with what 
did happen. In content, historical writing is and 
must be objective, and it is the task of historical 
scholarship in its most exacting form to investigate 
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and to discover the objective truth. But historical 
writing has not only content, it also has form and 
purpose; and it is the historian himself who im- 
poses a chosen form upon a given content for a 
certain purpose. 


The form in which the historian presents his 
work is the result partly of his personal style, partly 
of his selection and composition of facts. Since both 
selection and composition of facts are directly con- 
nected with the purpose pursued by the historian, it 
is evident that any given history is neither the acci- 
dental accumulation of available data nor the accur- 
ate reproduction of the real historical process, but 
the expression of the individual historian’s aim and 
purpose, 

The recognition of the existence of purpose in his- 
torical writing, and the identification of this purpose 
with the historian’s purpose in writing his narrative, 
are important for our understanding of the meaning 
and significance of any given history. In general, 
the purpose of historical writing, as of all literature, 
is twofold: entertainment and instruction. To tell a 
good story and to tell it well, to recount wondrous 
events, emphasizing the uniqueness of human genius 
and of human folly, to stress virtue and vice, and to 
concentrate on the human element in history and on 
the human interest story: this is the true function of 
history as entertainment. There is a distinguished 
and ancient tradition in historical writing which not 
only emphasizes literary quality but also aims at 
presenting interesting material. Herodotus himself, 
following the lead of epic poetry and especially of 
Homer, stated as his set purpose to preserve the 
memory of noble and noteworthy deeds, and many of 
the great historians have followed him. Only re- 
cently did the rise of so-called scientific historiog- 
raphy succeed in removing serious historical writing 
from the best seller lists. Yet good historical writing 
which is primarily designed to entertain has not 
entirely died out in the age of Winston Churchill. 


History as Entertaining and Didactic 

This does not mean, of course, that entertaining 
history cannot also have a didactic purpose. The 
famous historical works of the nineteenth century 
and of our own time, and even the venerable history 
of Herodotus, express distinct views which the his- 
torians meant to convey. The first clear statement, 
however, of the didactic purpose of historical writing 
was made by Thucydides, who boldly asserted that 
his book was composed not for momentary pleasure 
but to be of lasting value and to be used again and 
again. Thucydides was convinced that his descrip- 
tion of the Peloponnesian War stressed those signifi- 
cant historical occurrences which may be repeated 
under similar or identical conditions. His classical 
analysis of one war was to serve the same purpose 
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as the medical scientist’s careful description of the 
symptoms and of the course of an epidemic disease. 
This concept of the value and purpose of historical 
writing makes out of the historian a scientist, and 
scientific historiography goes back to Thucydides 
just as literary historiography goes back to Herod- 
otus. 

And yet, history is neither literature nor science; 
it is distinguished from literature by its objective 
content, and it is distinguished from science by its 
subjective form and purpose. The historian must 
not create as does the poet, nor can he predict as does 
the scientist. He relies on investigation, not on in- 
spiration; on experience, not on knowledge. His- 
torical causality differs radically from scientific 
causality. If the scientist declares that a certain 
condition causes a certain reaction he means that 
this condition always causes the same reaction, that 
the one can be deduced or predicted from the other. 
If the historian speaks of an event being caused by a 
certain situtaion he means that this event could not 
have taken place without this situation but he does 
not mean that the event had to occur because of the 
situation. The scientific and didactic historian may, 
therefore, claim that history repeats itself, but he 
must insist that it does not have to repeat itself. 


Concept of History in the West 

The great antiquity of history and its almost uni- 
versal scope may let us forget or ignore the fact 
that the concept of history is a human creation 
peculiar to Western Civilization. This may be a 
strange thing to say in our age, which often pro- 
fesses that civilization is the result of evolution, and 
that culture is the result of development, an age 
which uses anthropological and folkloristic evidence 
in order to explain the greatest achievements of 
human genius and of human faith. I think, how- 
ever, that the time has come to assess candidly the 
value of this egalitarian approach to human culture. 

If it is permitted to single out one of the aspects 
of our civilization and to call it its main character- 
istic, I would nominate the historical nature of 
Western Civilization. Never before and nowhere 
else have men been so conscious of their past and of 
its influence upon the present. It is true that other 
societies have been and are more stable and con- 
stant and have preserved customs, habits, and in- 
stitutions for longer periods of time. Their stability 
is, however, not the result of a highly developed 
historical sense but rather indicative of the lack of 
this sense. For history is the record of change 
rather than the picture of stability. The historical 
tradition is dynamic, not static; it enables us to make 
use of past experiences in meeting new problems; 
but it does not deny the novelty of the present. 


Even if it is admitted that our civilization is 
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peculiarly historical, it may still be maintained that 
the course of history must be extended far beyond 
the limits of our civilization. In speaking of the 
history of the solar system or in accepting the term 
pre-history we seem to acknowledge that it is pos- 
sible to write histories of other periods or areas 
than those of our civilization. Yet a careful inspec- 
tion of the character of all of these “histories” would 
reveal either that they are not histories at all or 
that they are written from the view point of Western 
Civilization. A modern history of Ancient Egypt 
which is based on the wealth of evidence discovered 
during the past century and a half is in part no more 
than a chronologically arranged catalogue of the dis- 
covered monuments, in part a typically modern in- 
terpretation of an ancient society. Read any of the 
available world histories, and you will immediately 
observe the enormous difference in treatment be- 
tween the periods before and after 600 B. c., and 
between the historical tradition of our civilization 
and the earlier histories of those areas and regions 
which only recently entered into the light of Western 
Civilization. Herodotus is in truth the Father of 
history, and the composition of his work is symbolic 
of the nature and character of Western history as 
a whole. 


Herodotus’ Emphasis in His Account 

Herodotus, whose main theme was the conflict 
between the Persians and the Greeks, begins his 
book with an account of Lydian history because the 
last Lydian King Croesus was the first oriental mon- 
arch to make war against the Greeks and because it 
was through the conquest of Lydia that the Persians 
came into contact with the Greeks. He then pro- 
ceeds with an account of Persian history under the 
Kings Cyrus, Cambyses, and Darius, paying special 
attention to those events of Persian history which 
took place in areas of particular interest to the 
Greeks: Egypt, Scythia, and Cyrene. No wonder the 
Persian history of Herodotus and the Persian his- 
tory contained in the historical books of the Bible do 
not agree with each other; the one sees Persia from 
victorious Greece, the other from conquered Pales- 
tine. Moreover, neither the Herodotean nor the 
Biblical account can be brought into full agreement 
with the original historical documents of the Per- 

ians. 

The same observations can be made of all the 
successors of Herodotus. It appears that the focus 
of history shifts first from Athens to Greece in 
general, afterwards from Greece to the larger Mace- 
donian empire conquered by Alexander the Great 
and maintained by his successors. This was the first 
time that the countries of the Orient, with their most 
ancient civilizations, enter the limelight of history: 
Egypt of the Ptolemies, and the Near and Middle 
East of the Seleucids, become historical. Finally, the 
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scene shifts once more, this time west, to Rome, and 
with the Roman conquest the countries of the West- 
ern Mediterranean are included in the stream of 
history. The ultimate Roman annexations of Central 
and Northwestern Europe mark the beginnings of 
the histories of Spain, France, Austria, and England. 
Not until the end of the Middle Ages does the his- 
torical area expand once more. The age of discov- 
eries and the following age of colonization widen the 
horizon of Western Civilization to include not only 
the Far East, India, and Africa, but especially the 
Western hemisphere. It is no exaggeration to say 
that the history of the world is the history and pre- 
history of Western Civilization. This is the case 
because the history of the world was not only made 
but also written by Western men. It is the history 
of Western man himself and of the world as he sees 
it. Since no other history worth that name is avail- 
able, it is fair to say that the most significant quality 
of our civilization is its historical character. 

This view of our civilization limits the area as well 
as the period of history. It is little more than two 
and a half thousand years old, and its heartland is, 
or was until quite recently, the Mediterranean and 
Central and Western Europe. Two-fifths of this pe- 
riod is occupied by the histories of Greece and Rome, 
and another part of equal length by the Middle Ages, 
which are on the whole the histories of the Holy 
Roman and of the Byzantine Empires. Only during 
the past five hundred years has the horizon of his- 
tory been widened and has its structure become less 
uniform. And yet, even during this period did the 
heartland of Western Civilization retain its central 
position, even during this period history continued 
to be the history of Western man. If ever this should 
be different, we may rightly judge that the end of 
our civilization is at hand, and we may venture the 
guess that it will be the end of history as we know 
it and as it began twenty-five hundred years ago. 


; ; _E. ; 1 
Princeton University A, E, Raubitschek 
(To be concluded in the April number) 





Immortal Element in the Pro Archia 
True, the Pro Archia of Cicero has weathered the 
corrosion of time, and were we to seek to find the 
secret of its perpetual life, beauty, and interest, we 
should come upon its fountain of living waters hid- 
den in a passage that immediately precedes the 
peroration, and reads as follows: 


Atque ut id libentius faciatis, iam me vobis, iudices, in- 
dicabo, et de meo quodam amore gloriae nimis acri fortasse, 
verum tamen honesto, vobis confitebor. Nam, quas res nos 
in consulatu nostro vobiscum simul pro salute huius urbe 
atque imperi et pro vita civium proque universa re publica 
gessimus, attigit hic versibus atque inchoavit. Quibus auditis, 
quod mihi magna res et iucunda visa est, hunc ad perficien- 
dum adhortatus sum. Nullam enim virtus aliam mercedem 
laborum periculorumque desiderat praeter hanc laudis et 
gloriae; qua quidem detracta, iudices, quid est quod in hoc 
tam exiguo vitae curriculo et tam brevi tantis nos in laboribus 
exerceamus? 
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Certe, si nihil animus praesentiret in posterum, et si 
quibus regionibus vitae spatium circumscriptum est, eisdem 
omnes cogitationes terminaret suas, nec tantis se laboribus 
frangeret neque tot curis vigiliisque angeretur nec totiens de 
ipsa vita dimicaret. Nunc insidet quaedam in optimo quoque 
virtus, quae noctes ac dies animum gloriae stimulis concitat 
atque admonet non cum vitae tempore esse dimittendam 
commemorationem nominis nostri, sed cum omni posteritate 
adaequandam. 

An vero tam parvi animi videamur esse omnes qui in re 
publica atque in his vitae periculis laboribusque versamur ut, 
cum usque ad extremum spatium nullum tranquillum atque 
otiosum spiritum duxerimus, nobiscum simul moritura omnia 
arbitremur? An statuas et imagines, non animorum simu- 
lacra, sed corporum, studiose multi summi homines relique- 
runt; consiliorum relinquere ac virtutum nostrarum effigiem 
nonne multo malle debemus summis ingeniis expressam et 
politam? Ego vero omnia quae gerebam iam tum in gerendo 
spargere me ac disseminare arbitrabar in orbis terrae memo- 
riam sempiternam. Haec vero sive a meo sensu post mortem 
afutura est, sive, ut sapientissimi homines putaverunt, ad 
aliquam animi mei partem pertinebit, nunc quidem certe 
cogitatione quadam speque delector (11-12). 


This section for its thought, imagination, expres- 
sion, and emotion is sufficient of itself to immortalize 
the Pro Archia. For thought, it far surpasses any 
other previous or following portion of the work, for 
what can be of higher moment, or of higher interest, 
or of keener speculation than the destiny of man? 
It is a question that has won the attention of the 
greatest minds throughout the ages. It is a question 
that grips the very soul of man—the eternal “Why?” 
Why does man exist? Why does he labor? Why does 
he sweat? Why does he try to preserve order? Why 
does he restrain himself? Why does he struggle and 
fight, conquer and lose the battles of within and 
without? That is the thought Cicero has posed in 
this passage. It was not a new question then, nor is 
it now. As a temporary solution, Cicero offers the 
esteem and recognition that high moral principles of 
themselves demand, but for those who can read the 
heart of that most human orator, there is just the 
shadow of a suggestion that there must be some- 
thing a bit more sublime than even that. 


Word Pictures in the Passage 

Scarcely in any other passage does the mind of 
Cicero shimmer and sparkle so consistently and so 
satisfyingly as in this limpid flow of word-pictures. 
They come upon the reader as a momentous pano- 
rama of events, the most vital to human nature. 
Look at the pictures in vobiscwm, pro salute huius 
urbis atque imperi, pro vita civium proque universa 
re publica. It is almost a travelogue, flashing 
glimpses of bustling activity, of might and power, 
of safety and security—in a word, the wheels of 
government in motion! What a flash of imagination 
in hoc tam exiguo vitae curriculo et tam brevi and 
tantis nos in laboribus exerceamus! There is a pic- 
ture in every phrase. But Cicero becomes more vivid 
still; quibus regionibus spatium vitae circumscrip- 
tum est, tantis se laboribus frangeret, tot curis 
vigtliisque angeretur, totiens de ipsa vita dimicaret. 
That is imagination! It is gripping; it is thrilling! 
Noctes ac dies—one might have been so dull as to 
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say semper, but not Cicero. Stimulis, spiritum 
duxerimus—what could be more concrete? We would 
perhaps have to search assiduously among the works 
of Cicero to find such a single gathering of word- 
pictures as are here set forth in these two successive 
paragraphs of the Pro Archia. 


Stylistic Adornment 

Far from neglecting his style under the onus of 
being brilliant, Cicero here is more aware of it than 
ever before. Yet it does not for its studied care lack 
vitality. In his choice of words we have already 
pointed out the magnificent imagery. Now consider 
the marvellous unity that he has. The first sentence 
gives the key to the thought, and in succeeding sen- 
tences he gives:—a vivid and particular example; a 
general justification; the justification of the instinct 
of man; and, finally, the logical conclusion. Let us 
notice these few points of style:—balance: acri— 
honesto; progression: urbis, imperi, civium, uni- 
versa re publica; laboribus frangeret, curis angere- 
tur, de vita dimicaret; rhetorical questions: an arbi- 
tremur?—an debemus?—Quid est quod exercea- 
mus?; metaphor: curriculo vitae, stimulis gloriae, 
tranquillum atque otiosum spiritum, expressam et 
politam, disseminare, spargere; fluency: statuas, 
imagines, simulacra, effigiem, emphasis: an vero 
certe, nam quas res, hunc insidet, ego vero, haec vero. 
All this, to say nothing of the genius of style that 
is hidden in the musical appeal of the arrangement 
and choice of words, an appreciation to which only 
a Roman could fully attain! 

A final feature of the passage in question:—it is 
alive with emotion. What could be more emotional 
than that a man of esteem and repute should confess 
to a passion that is common to all, amor gloriae? 
It is a human touch, living and breathing. The inner 
spirit of a man is poured out for examination, and 
its every quality strikes a note of response in the 
hearts of those who look upon it. There is no cold, 
bare logic here. There is the warmth of a strong 
man’s soul viewed in its inner workings. There is 
talk of temporal and eternal values, of strife and of 
conquest, of toil and of tears, of a life in which usque 
ad extremum spatium nullum tranquillum atque 
otiosum spiritum duxerimus. There is the memoria 
sempiterna and the sensus post mortem and the 
vital, human quaedam spes et cogitatio. It is the 
story of life and those that live life, and that is the 
element that has made and will continue to make 
immortal the Pro Archia. 

John A, St. George, S.J. 
Saint Andrew-on-Hudson, 
Poughkeepsie, New York 





Greek, sir, is like fine lace; every man gets as much 
of it as he can.—Johnson. 
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“Not Slaves for Soulless Things” 

A truly remarkable declaration is attributed by 
Plutarch to the Greek Themistocles in his life of that 
hero (11), as he records the deliberations and hesi- 
tations of the Greek allies before the decisive battle 
of Salamis. Themistocles saw with shrewd strategic 
insight that the narrow straits, where the combined 
Greek fleets, with the Athenian contingents far in 
the ascendancy, were lying, were the ideal spot to 
meet the powerful Persian armada. All his efforts 
were being expended to hold his associates in line, 
and to rouse their courage to the point of fighting. 
Athens had already evacuated from the city as many 
of its non-combatants as it could, while the flower of 
its manhood had taken to the great two hundred 
triremes, hoping to deliver a telling and decisive 
stroke against the invader. 


But one of the allied leaders said tauntingly to 
Themistocles that a man without a city had no right 
to tell those whose cities still were theirs what course 
of action to take. The Athenian was quick with his 
famed retort: “Knave,” he said, “we have to be sure 
left our homes and our walls”’—obvx a&sodvtes 
apvyov Evexa dovdevery—“not thinking it right for 
the sake of soulless things to be slaves. But a city 
we do have, greatest of all in Greece, the two hun- 
dred war-galleys, which now stand ready to save 
those of you who wish to be saved.” 


“Not thinking it right for the sake of soulless 
things to be slaves.” What a message those words 
hold for us more than twenty-four centuries after 
their utterance! The “soulless things” the Athenian 
was abandoning, whether as an evacuee to Troezen 
or as a fighting man aboard a ship of war, included 
native land and city, well loved public buildings, 
homes and commercial enterprises, masterly works 
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of art, countless chattels of individual possession. 
Yet Themistocles, in that moment of his inspired 
reply, seems to have understood that these inanimate 
objects were not Athens, not the Athenian people; 
and that it would have been a futile gesture to at- 
tempt to make a stand within the walls encircling 
them, only in the end to perish with them before 
the overwhelming might of the Persian war ma- 
chine, or to live as slaves under Persian domination. 

To him Athens meant more—the men, the women, 
the children of the city of his day, and the great 
intangibles for which those people stood: liberty, 
self-determination, confidence rising from a glorious 
history, hope for the continued existence of the city 
even as rebuilt in some new location. The sacrifice 
of leaving the material Athens, its beauties of temple 
and civil structure, its remembered streets and 
agora, its marts of trade and exchange, must have 
brought the deepest pangs of heart. Yet all these 
“soulless things” were rightly held as less than the 
hope of continued freedom, in the high tradition of 
an illustrious past and a beckoning future. 

It is a peculiar ill today that so many are slaves 
to the “soulless things” which this century so tena- 
ciously prizes. To be sure, we must have the means 
of livelihood, of decent and reasonable living. We 
would not readily surrender the thousand and one 
material comforts provided by the craft of scientific 
and technological skill. But we fail, sometimes, to 
remember that these “soulless things” are not the 
be-all and end-all, not the final measure, of individ- 
ual or national excellence. 

Horace in his Sermones (1.1.62) sounds for his 
day the age-old warning, in the words of the satiric 
interlocutor: quia tanti quantum habeas sis—“for 
your rating is in proportion to what you own.” And 
Juvenal, speaking of those who are believed, under 
oath, in the courts, says bitterly (3.140-141): 
protinus ad censum, de moribus ultima fiet quaestio 
—“at once there will be question of financial rating, 
and only at the end that of moral status.” 

It is good to know that the ancients recognized 
the conflict between the claims of material things 
and those of the mind and spirit. It is heartening 
to realize that their nobler pronouncements recog- 
nized the superiority of spiritual to material. In the 
face of surge upon surge of modern materialism, it 
is encouraging for us to listen again to the challeng- 
ing phrase of Themistocles, spoken in a moment of 
grave and almost overwhelming crisis, and to reflect 
upon those ancients who risked the loss of all their 
fortunes—“not thinking it right for the sake of 
soulless things to be slaves.” 





Virtutem primam esse puto, compescere linguam: 
Proximus ille Deo est, qui scit ratione tacere. 
—Disticha Catonis 8. 
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A Sonnet Sequence, III 
Aristophanes 


A laughing man comes, right, upon the stage. 


With words that sting, and sweet, cajoling song, 
Fierce Demos’ keeper steps into the cage 


' To quell the beast that slaughters souls less strong. 


The barbéd thrust that pierces deep the hide 


| Of Cleon and his demagogic kin ; 
| The vulgar blow, the vicious lewd aside 
| That titillates the heart and brings a grin; 


The sentimental touch that makes to glow 
The burghers’ lanterns swinging in the dark, 
That paints the sunrise on the farmer’s hoe: 
And raging, roaring Demos is their mark. 
While in the springtime twilight, row on row, 
The brothers of the beast applaud the show. 


Thucydides 

Above the grasping, struggling form of man 
Who fills the earth with battle-smoke and cries 
Of war and vengeance, Zeus, when’t pleases, can, 
Almost without emotion, rule the skies. 
Thus, too, when war and fever were enthroned 
In Athens and the plague took what was left, 
When frenzied prophets cried and women moaned 
Adonis’ death, when Demagogues, bereft 
Of reason’s calm, had ordered to be killed 
The weak who dared the strong, Thucydides, 
Beyond the heat, described what others willed 
In lines serene as those that mark a frieze. 

But though Panathenaic from the start, 
Each passing figure fired all his heart. 


Plato 

How many men on this bleak earth of ours 
Have left the shackling clay and its desires, 
Despised its clods and dwelt among the stars, 
And fed their souls on everlasting fires, 
Have thirsted for and ever strained to see 
That world that lurks beyond their mother’s womb, 
Or sung the song of man’s eternity 
That nightingales still pipe on Plato’s tomb? 
For him who broke the chains and fled the cave, 
Who smashed to bits the dulling platitude 
Of daily living, men may gladly save 
The greenest laurel of their gratitude: 

The will to go with him in search of light, 
And not live out their lives engulfed in night. 


Aristotle 
He wrestled reason underneath the planes 
That grow in Academus. Intellect 
Was thrown and, panting, yielded to his pains 
The ordered, reasoned treasures which connect 
Ionian molluscae to the spheres 
That whirled at night above the leafy ways 
And brought celestial music to his ears. 
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He made the sunshine dissipate the haze, 

The pre-Socratic fumbling for the key 

To open wide the mysteries of being, 

By dredging up poor creatures from the sea, 

And joining knowing to Platonic seeing, 
This modern in a mediaeval town, 

This Hellene folded in a Schoolman’s gown. 


Demosthenes 


There comes a cloud no bigger than a hand; 
It swells to greatness in the north and rolls, 
A juggernaut of war, across the land 
Where galling yokes were never built for souls. 
It gathers speed and comes before the gates 
Of Athens, violet-crowned, that soon forgets 
Her Periclean summer and the states 
That cluster at her skirts; and none regrets 
The passing of an era, save but one 
Strong voice that swears by Athens’ dead who lay 
At Marathon that his life’s course shall run 
Before their city has to see the day 
When Philip, laughing, strolls about the land, 
Where Persian hulks lie rotting in the sand. 


Menander 

Poor jester in a world grown sick and old, 
A clever bon vivant whose comedies 
Could tickle jaded wits with tales you told 
Of gallants, lovers, soldiers; you could squeeze 
A life into an Aristotle’s day, 
And thrust intrigue upon intrigue into 
Those rows of empty heads that loved to play 
At culture—in its lighter forms, it’s true— 
And lionize their own, their special pet 
Who served seduction on a silver tray 
And love’s choice morsels to the brittle set. 
And when they cry for “author,” don’t betray 

The grief of heart which never can forget 
That brighter day before the sun had set. 


Francis E, Peters, S.J. 
Saint Louis University 





The poetry of Sophocles is the expression of a 
mind in which the happiest natural gifts had been 
ripened during the happiest years of Athenian his- 
tory.—Jebb. 





Tennyson, among the poets of the nineteenth 
century, owes much to the Greek idyllists. His genius 
appears to be in many respects akin to theirs, and 
the age in which he lives is not unlike the Ptolemaic 
period. Unfitted, perhaps, by temperament for the 
most impassioned lyrics, he delights in minutely 
finished pictures, in felicities of expression, and in 
subtle harmonies of verse.—J. A. Symonds. 
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Observations on Classical Influences during 
Spain’s Golden Age 

Perhaps more than any other epoch, the Spanish 
Golden Age (1492-1681) illustrates how classical 
studies are conducive to excellence in numerous 
other fields. During this pc..od in Spain the varied 
activities of peace and war—arts, sciences, state- 
craft and religion, prose and poetry—revealed the 
impact of humanistic studies. As contrasted with 
the essential specialization of exact sciences, human- 
istic studies in general and classical linguistics in 
particular, fostered universal attitudes and interests. 
Then as now, the need for both scientific and human- 
istic disciplines was evident, for it was felt that only 
thus might a balance between body and spirit be 
attained. 

Even a cursory glance at the Spanish cultural 
panorama during this era reveals the decisive in- 
fluence of the ancient world. First in time and im- 
portance was the study of Greek and Roman litera- 
tures for their own sake. This, in turn, stimulated 
additional philological investigations. Nor was the 
contemporary scene neglected. Out of several Span- 
ish languages and responding to the diverse impacts 
of Celt-Iberian, Latin, Gothic, and Arabic, the 
Castilian idiom emerged as the principal speech of 
the land. In part this is attributable to political 
developments, though conversely, the more assiduous 
cultivation of that language, resulting from Castile’s 
ascendency, fostered the perfection and refinement 
of its tongue. Scholars like Antonio de Nebrija then 
came to devote their efforts to the purification of 
Castilian, till it became, in the words of Charles V, 
“the most fitting language in which man may speak 
to his God.”” With respect to linguistics and style, 
therefore, scholars possessing complete mastery of 
Latin and Greek presided over the development of 
the language. Moreover, in the realm of ideas and 
interests, classical influences were of determining 
significance. Spanish thinkers were not content, 
however, merely to imitate. They sought, rather, to 
imbibe and to make their very own the best in Greece 
and Rome—universality of interests and creative 
imagination in the ordered vesture of living erudi- 
tion. 

Renaissance Influences in Spain 


Intimate religious and political ties between Italy 
and Spain facilitated the extension of Renaissance 
cultural contributions to the Iberian peninsula. De- 
spite Spain’s preoccupation with the reconquest, 
kings, nobles, and clergy found time to cultivate 
their humanistic interests. Thus the wave of intel- 
lectual enthusiasm, which began even before Dante, 
carried over into the Hispanic kingdoms, where it 
stirred up similar fervor. The response was evident 
in more exact expressions and conscious elegance of 
form in literature. Consistently, Latin, the interna- 
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tional language, continued to be the usual vehicle 
of erudite expression up to the year 1500; and even 
after that date it was commonly employed for many 
types of scholarly writing. Accordingly, there per- 
sisted a vigorous interest in philology. 

Among Spanish philologists and linguists, Antonio 
de Nebrija occupies the leading position. His Intro- 
ductiones Latinae (Salamanca 1481), consisting of 
five books and based on earlier works by Alexander 
de Villedieux and Perotti, reflects both his own 
scholarship and his outstanding critical compe- 
tence. In subsequent works Nebrija laid down sci- 
entific norms which were not wanting in idiomatic 
congruity. His Gramdtica castellana (1492), a 
Latin-Spanish dictionary (1492), a Spanish-Latin 
dictionary (1495), and Reglas de orthografia castel- 
lana (1517) established sound, acceptable norms for 
modern Spanish. Yet, characteristically, Nebrija did 
not confine his intellectual activities to one field. 
Broadening the scope of his research and observa- 
tion, he produced, among other books, a Lexicon 
Juris Civilis, an archaeological work, Antigiiedades 
de Espana, and a treatise on education, De Liberis 
Educandis. Meanwhile, at the new University of 
Alcala de Henares, Nebrija was laboring with other 
scholars in the preparation of the Complutensian 
Bible or polygot version of Holy Scriptures, an un- 
dertaking which demonstrated convincingly the es- 
sential nature of philological research. 


Juan Luis Vives 

A disciple of Nebrija and of Erasmus, Juan Luis 
Vives is remarkable both for the intensity of his 
classical-philological studies and for the extent of 
his scientific contributions in other fields. Vives’s 
writings which are concerned with problems of 
philological and classical scholarship include: an in- 
troduction to Vergil’s Georgica (1518) ; a commen- 
tary on Cicero’s De Senectute, entitled Anima Senis 
(1518) ; De Initiis, Sectis, et Laudibus Philosophiae 
(1518); a commentary, In Somnium Scipionis 
(1519) ; preface to Cicero’s Leges (1519) ; a critical 
edition with commentary of the Declamationes Syl- 
lanae (1520), taken from the Historiae of Sallust 
and dedicated to Erasmus; a critical version with 
commentary of Paries Palmatus, ascribed to the 
Spanish classical rhetorician, Quintilian; an anno- 
tated edition of Saint Augustine’s De Civitate Dei. 

Evidently Vives did not confine himself to a par- 
ticular field; indeed, his chief claim to general recog- 
nition rests on other works. A vigorous treatise be- 
longing to Christian apologetics, De Veritate Fidei 
Christianae, was but one of numerous writings, ex- 
planations, and commentaries dealing with doctrinal 
and ethical problems. In the ethical-social field, his 
Institutio Feminae Christianae well reflects Vives’s 
theoretical and practical knowledge. This work he 
supplemented by an essay, De Officio Mariti. 
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Vives in Social Studies 


Both of these works suggest the qualities of ob- 
servation and original, clear thinking which made 
their author the father of modern experimental 
psychology. Thus, in De Anima et Vita, he combines 
metaphysical deliberations with practical observa- 
tions. While abstract problems seem to have pos- 
sessed a special fascination for him, he was not 
oblivious to the insistent clamor of the world about 
him. In De Subventione Pauperum (Bruges, 1526), 
Vives laid the foundation for modern, systematic 
Christian sociology, with immediate reference to the 
problems of the indigent. His concern with the 
many aspects of education is apparent in a valuable 
treatise, Adversus Pseudodialecticos, in which he 
also states the character and responsibilities of the 
humanistic scholar. 

This enumeration of some of Vives’s principal 
writings reflects the universality of his interests. It 
should also be recalled that he was a dutiful pater- 
familias, tutor (to the Princess Mary, daughter of 
Catherine of Aragon), college professor (Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford), while corresponding con- 
tinually with other scholars as well as with emperors 
and kings. The linguistic vehicle which he employed 
with ease and assurance was Latin. 


Classics in the Spanish Golden Age 

During the Spanish Golden Age, all the great 
masters of prose and poetry knew Latin; many had 
also mastered Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, and Chaldaic. 
This competence is reflected not only in their felicity 
and accuracy of expression but also in the compre- 
hensiveness of their studies. Furthermore, all Span- 
ish literary genres were richer for this association 
with a great past. Vocabulary, grammar, and style 
bear evidence of such foundations in subtle nuances 
of expression. In melodious employment of words, 
as in the sonorous symphony of measured rhythm in 
verse, their works appear as though set to music. 

In the greatest protagonists of the Golden Age 
such as Garcilaso de la Vega, Fray Luis de Leén, and 
Saint John of the Cross, an apparently unfailing 
perfection of phraseology, a luminous harmony of 
expression, seem unmarred by cacophony or other 
blemish. Like all human productions, their works 
obviously contain imperfections. Yet so rare are 
these faults, so effortless is the presentation, that 
the reader almost forgets the closely reasoned, dis- 
ciplined array of facts, ideas, and emotions—such is 
the burnished melody of their message. 


Classical Influences on the Vernacular 

As was to be expected, outstanding examples of 
classical rhetoric and style affected Castilian modes 
of expression. In the drama, for example, Plautus 
and Terence served as models for early Spanish 
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dramas of Juan del Encina, Gil Vicente, Diego 
Sanchez de Badajoz, and Bartolomé de Torres 
Naharro, though much of this came through Italy 
(where many of their plays were written and pro- 
duced). While these early productions were direct 
descendants of classical models, the later comedia 
nueva of Lope de Vega, Calder6én, and their disciples 
represented the deliberate rejection of certain norms 
inherited from antiquity. 

Religious writings, as well as fictional and non- 
fictional prose, likewise bear witness to their authors’ 
familiarity with classical writers. Typical of such 
Spanish works in different prose media are: Reloj 
de principes, o Libro dureo del emperador Marco 
Aurelio (1529) by Fray Antonio de Guevara; His- 
toria de la guerra de Granada (1568-1571), by Diego 
Hurtado de Mendoza; and De los nombres de Christo, 
by Fray Luis de Leén. Guevara’s book purports te 
comprise a series of letters by the great Spanish 
emperor, recapturing the atmosphere, mores, and 
attitudes of Stoics in the late Empire. Sober, terse, 
yet vivid by reason of the very paucity of words, 
Hurtado de Mendoza’s history of the uprising in 
Granada distinctly recalls the Roman historians 
Sallust, Livy, and Tacitus. De los nombres de 
Christo by Fray Luis de Le6n, a scholar of the most 
thorough linguistic attainments, smoothly and effec- 
tively blends many elements of antiquity, such, for 
example, as the Socratic dialogue, while maintaining 
with apparent artlessness a prose style and diction 
which to this day remain unexcelled in all Spanish 
literature. 


Classical Influences on Poetry 

Poetry no less than prose exhibits the same forma- 
tive influences. Although Italian poetry was imitated 
in Spain during the first half of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, it was not until Juan Boscan (1495?-1542) 
and Garcilaso della Vega (1503-1536) that Renais- 
sance patterns gradually superseded (though never 
entirely replacing) indigenous verse forms. The 
églogas of Garcilaso de la Vega, introducing new 
styles of verse into Spain, breathe the thought, the 
music, and the spirit of Vergil and Horace. Other 
lyric poets strove to maintain the same excellence of 
inspiration and form, passing on, as it were, a torch 
of spirit flashing from the ancient world to Renais- 
sance Spain. For epic and long narrative verse also 
the poets of the Iberian peninsula, while they were by 
no means servile imitators, turned to Vergil and 
Homer as their prototypes. Yet in dealing with new 
themes, as in the Araucana of Ercilla and the Corona 
trdgica of Lope de Vega, Spanish poets showed the 
originality of their genius, maintaining the spirit 
rather than merely the letter of ancient literature. 

Like all nations of Western Europe, but to an even 
greater degree, Spain’s Golden Age writers were 
indebted to Greece and Rome. While word, forms, 
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and style make this resemblance most apparent, it 
was the genius of the Hispanic imagination, the 
spirit of fancy and inspiration, which reflected most 
credit upon its august models. 

Edward James Schuster 
Saint Louis University 





Breviora 


Ironic Note on Pericles 

Pericles’ political reputation fared very poorly 
under the pens of contemporary and later writers, 
except for Thucydides. Stesimbrotus, Aristophanes, 
and Ion of Chios were quick to place adverse inter- 
pretations upon his conduct, and the later historians, 
Ephorus, Idomeneus, and Plutarch, continued in the 
same tradition. Not least among the charges leveled 
against him was that of bribing the Spartan leaders, 
Pleistoanax and Cleandridas, in 446 B. C., and simi- 
lar acts down through the years preceding the Pelo- 
ponnesian War (cf. Thuc. 2.21; Plut. Pericles 22-23). 

In this connection, it is interesting to see that 
these writers, especially the comic poets, overlooked 
a statement by Thucydides that would have served 
their purposes ideally. In a summary of his in- 
structions before the outbreak of the Peloponnesian 
War, Thucydides has Pericles say: .. . ta d& modda 
tov nodéyov yvwpun xai yonuatwy neEguovoia xea- 
teioGa (2.13.2). Taken out of context, this passage 
would have been an ideal example of the eiowveia 
so sought after by the dramatists of old. 

John F, Talbot, S.J. 

Saint Louis University 





Annual Archaeological Lecture at SLU 


The Annual Archaeological Lecture at Saint Louis 
University will be given on the afternoon of May 8, 
1952 (and repeated the same evening before The 
Saint Louis Society, Archaeological Institute of 
America) by Professor Henry C. Montgomery, of 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, secretary-treasurer 
of the American Classical League. The subject will 
be “The Classical Revival in Architecture.” Previous 
lecturers in the same annual series at Saint Louis 
University have been professors David M. Robinson 
of the University of Mississippi, Saul S. Weinberg 
of the University of Missouri, and Gertrude E. 
Smith of the University of Chicago. 





Meetings of Classical Interest, III 

The Annual Iowa Classical Conference will be held 
at the State University of Iowa, Iowa City, on April 
25 and 26, 1952, with Professor Lillian B. Lawler 
of Hunter College, editor of The Classical Outlook, 
as guest lecturer. Miss Lawler will make three ad- 
dresses, as follows: “Dancing Herds of Animals,” 
“Latin in 1952,” and “Minotaurs I Have Met.” 
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Among other program items are a paper by Miss 
Catherine Bogart, exchange teacher to Britain in 
1950-1951, on “Latin in British Secondary Schools,” 
and a panel discussion on “Coordinating High School 
and College Latin Study.” The Conference is also an 
occasion for reunion of graduates of the department 
of classics at Iowa. 

The Fourteenth Institute on the Teaching of 
Latin will be held at the College of William and 
Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia, for a three-week 
period, June 23 to July 12, 1952, under the general 
superintendence of Professor A. Pelzer Wagener, 
director of the department of ancient languages at 
the institution. Among the various features to be 
stressed will be curricular problems, materials and 
methods, oral Latin, and the use of audio-visual 
materials. 





Available College Textbooks 

Particularly serviceable is the “Second Annual 
Survey of College Textbooks,” appearing in The 
Classical Weekly 45 (March 17, 1952) 214-218, and 
prepared by contributing editor William M. Stahl, 
with the assistance of Konrad Gries, Susan H. 
Martin, and Adelaide Douglas Simpson. It “presents 
an annual survey of college textbooks, both Latin 
and Greek (annotated texts, grammars, and dic- 
tionaries), which are currently in print,” with pub- 
lishers and list prices. A valuable footnote calls 
attention to information on secondary school text- 
books, as available at Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio, from the American Classical League Service 
Bureau, Publications, No. 448, “A List of Secondary 
Latin Textbooks,” revised to April, 1951, and priced 
at fifteen cents. 





Oedipus at Saint Louis University 

On April 15, the College of Philosophy and Letters 
of Saint Louis University will present a private 
showing of the Oedipus Rex of Sophocles in the Law 
School Auditorium of the University. The play will 
be adapted from the recent verse translation by 
Dudley Fitts and Robert Fitzgerald. Under the di- 
rection of Francis E. Peters, S.J., it will feature 
five principals and an integrated nine-man chorus. 
The set will be a blending of naturalistic and ab- 
stract elements, and the staging will be on three 


oat John F. Talbot, S.J. 
Saint Louis University 





Reviews 


Leo M. Kaiser, Titus Maccius Plautus, The Captives: 
With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary. Saint Louis, 
privately planographed, 1951. Pp. vii, 122. $1.25 (through 
the office of THE CLASSICAL BULLETIN). 

Mr. Kaiser has prepared an edition of the Captivi which 
he intends “the student in high school or college may read 
..- quickly and with a minimum of difficulty.” To bring the 
Latin of Plautus “within the range of the ordinary student,” 
he has: (1) modified “archaisms and certain features of con- 
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versational Latin,” (2) included “extensive word lists .. . 
below the text on each page,” with frequent repetition of 
words as needed, and (8) included on each page numerous 
footnotes, with references to the grammars of Bennett and 
Arnold-Bradley; believing, as he says, “students may 
strengthen knowledge of rules as easily here as in Livy.” 
About three pages are given to a discussion of Greek and 
Roman comedy, the life of Plautus, characteristics of the 
plays and the techniques of —— them. Another three 
pages bear the heading “The Style of Plautus.” 

This reviewer is in hearty accord with the primary pur- 
pose of the book. Neither the eternal verities nor Roman 
traits of character require us to conceal all that is gay and 
amusing from students. Even books intended for elementary 
students have been made attractive in format and content, 
presenting such materials as simplified versions of the 
Aulularia and Cupid and Psyche. Mr. Kaiser’s book is a 
welcome addition. His modifications of the text (about 225 
lines are involved) in no ~— alter the flavor of Plautus. 
The word lists do bring the play within the range of partly 
trained students. In fact, Mr. Kaiser has succeeded ad- 
mirably in this effort. 

But the reviewer is less happy about three things. (1) The 
word lists are either too extensive or too brief. If all possible 
needs are to be met, some words are omitted that should 
appear; for example, caveo and haud, p. 72; operam dare 
several times, e.g., p. 78; si vis and si vultis as “please,” 
pp. 80, 83, et alibi; and can we never escape from “nay, 
rather” for immo? No one uses that phrase in modern English 
speech; immo as a corrective may be rendered “yes, but” or 
“no, but.” If on the other hand, students are to be drilled in 
vocabulary, words are repeated too often. 

(2) The notes presuppose an excessive interest in gram- 
mar. They are well documented with references to Bennett 
and Arnold-Bradley, as is the author’s purpose; and one 
cannot blame him for oe what he intended. But such 
emphasis on the minutiae of Latin grammar, with a bewilder- 
ing array of technical terms, is unnecessary for the ordinary 
Latin student, especially in high school, and would better 
serve to train a philologist than a student of literature. 
Twenty-five figures of speech are named and defined. 

(3) The young student would profit from more help in 
seeing the play as a play. Occasionally humorous passages 
have been noted; very occasionally, noble sentiments. Char- 
acterization is dismissed with the traditional oversimplifica- 
tions of Legrand-Loeb; dramatic structure fares no better. 
The reader gets little help in seeing the play as a production 
on the stage. 

The idea and plan of a book like this ought to win it 
wide acceptance and use; but if Mr. Kaiser would direct his 
students in presenting the Captivi on the stage in such a way 
as to bring the audience a realization of its full flavor and 
implications, I am sure he would feel dissatisfied until he 
had discarded much and added more. 

Ortha L. Wilner 


Wisconsin State College, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


H. M. Hubbell, Cicero, De Inventione, De Optimo Genere 
Oratorum, Topica (Loeb Classical Library). London, William 
Heinemann, Ltd.; Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 
1949, Pp. xviii, 466. $3.00. 

Thirteen years ago the translator of the volume under 
review published his version of Cicero’s Orator in a volume 
of the same series to which G. E. Hendrickson contributed 
his translation of Cicero’s Brutus. With the publication of 
the translation of the three works in this volume, the genuine 
works of Cicero’s rhetorical treatises are completed in the 
Loeb Library, the De Oratore having already been done by 
E. W. Sutton and H. Rackham, while the Ad Herennium, 
generally not considered to be by Cicero, has been assigned 
to H. Caplan to be completed in the future for the same series. 

Of all the English translators of Cicero’s works on rhetoric, 
perhaps Mr. Hubbell has devoted more study to ancient 
oratory than any other American scholar, his studies extend- 
ing to both Greek and Latin authors. 

In a very short introduction to each piece the translator 
states that, owing to the war, he was unable to consult any 
manuscripts for constituting an independent text, and had to 
rely on the critical apparatus of other editions, mostly of 
Andreas Widener (1878) and E. Strébel (1915) for the De 
Inventione, and other editions for the other two works. 
Though very short, the introductions are adequate for the 
purpose intended, and contain a brief summary of the con- 
tents, date, and the like, of each work. The De Inventione 
was published in 87 B. C., and was written in 91; the De 
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Optimo Genere Oratorum in 46; and the Topica in 44 B. C., 
covering thus a span of nearly fifty years of Cicero’s life, 
from early youth or boyhood to maturity, just before his un- 
timely death. George Chatterton Richards in The Oxford 
Classical Dictionary (p. 190.3), gives the following dates for 
the three works, respectively: 84, 52, and 44, agreeing with 
Hubbell only in the last. But the date does not make much 
difference to the ordinary reader, and the dates Hubbell fixes 
are tentative. 

The first work owes much to Hermagoras of Temnos; the 
second is purported to be an introduction to a translation by 
Cicero of Demosthenes’ De Corona and Aeschines’ In Ctesi- 
phonta (a translation which was never made, or at least 
never published) ; and the third is claimed by Cicero to be a 
translation of Aristotle’s Topica, which, however, some 
scholars ascribe to a work by Aristarchus of Ascalon (M. 
Wallies, 1878), or to Diodotus (C. Hammer, 1879). 

There are few variant readings given but many brief notes 
on persons and events. The text as constituted is an improve- 
ment over that of G. Freiedrich (Teubner, 1890 and 1893). 
The translation is accurate and in fairly easy style though, 
of course, no two translations by equally competent scholars 
would quite coincide in their choice of words or expressions. 
The following _——— of De Inventione 2 (p. 5) will give a 
good idea of the translator’s style: “For there was a time 
when men wandered at large in the fields like animals and 
lived on wild fare; they did nothing by the guidance of reason, 
but relied chiefly on physical strength; there was yet no 
ordered system of religious worship nor of social duties; no 
one had seen legitimate marriage nor any one looked upon 
children whom he knew to be his own; nor had they learned 
the advantage of an equitable code of law. And so through 
their ignorance and error blind and unreasoning passion 
satisfied itself by misuse of bodily strength, which is a very 
dangerous servant.” In the De Optimo Genere Oratorum 4, 
we have the following definition of the best orator, which 
high school teachers may find worth passing on to their 
students: Optimus est enim orator qui dicendo animos audi- 
entium et docet et delectat et permovet. Hubbell translates 
as follows (p. 5): “The supreme orator, then, is the one 
whose speech instructs, delights and moves the minds of his 
audience.” C. D. Yonge, The Orations of Marcus Tullius 
Cicero (London 1871), vol. 4, p. 527, translates it thus: “For 
he is the best orator who by speaking both teaches, and de- 
lights, and moves the minds of his hearers.” 

An index of five pages for the three works, mostly of 
proper names, but also of such topics as arrangements, cause, 
censure, change, and the like, completes the volume. 

Not only classicists, but also English teachers of rhetoric 
and public speaking will find the volume a useful and up-to- 
date vade mecum in their endeavors to teach speech or com- 
position. The proofreading has been careful. I have not 
noticed any misprints, though I have gone carefully over 
several passages both Latin and English. I was again im- 
pressed with the richness of the contents of these rhetorical 
treatises and the interesting material touching human life on 
many vital points. One might say they exhibit a cross section 
of the history of civilization up to Cicero’s time; in short, a 
liberal education in the humanities. 

C. G. Brouzas 


West Virginia University 


Carl Kerényi, The Gods of the Greeks, translated from 
the German by Norman Cameron. London and New York, 
Thames and Hudson, 1951. Pp. xvi, 304. $4.75. 

Greek mythology has such inherent interest and such 
continuous life in the literature and art of subsequent ages 
that books about it are always popular. In the present study, 
the distinguished Hungarian classical scholar Kerényi has 
presented Greek myths in an unusual way which has many 
merits. His book is concerned only with stories of the Greek 
divinities and the origin of things. The adventures of the 
heroes and the story-content of Homer and other narrative 

oets is excluded. So also are all interpretative commentary, 
earned theories and explanations, and imaginative elabora- 
tion. What is given is a sober, simple, direct re-telling of all 
the myths connected with the Greek gods and their activities. 
It is a work of strict scholarship, based on detailed research 
in original sources; an adult mythology, not just a recountin 
for children of the old tales, or a simplified popularization o 
Greek mythology for general literary entertainment. Rather, 
it is a classically spare and succinct account: the essential 
statements and details, left to speak for themselves and to 
stimulate imaginative response. —- original ancient sources 
are drawn upon, but all that they have to say is given, for 
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‘ the most part closely following the classic texts. Where 
different versions of a story exist, the variations are noted in 
asides or by subsequent narration. Over nine hundred refer- 
ences to the sources make it easy to trace any story or detail 
to the ancient texts. oan 
To regain the interest and authenticity which primitive 
accounts of these stories once had, the author has cast his 
summary into narrative form. An imaginary Greek story- 
teller recounts the old tales, with the minimum of explanation. 
He simply lets the gods and their activities act out their story 
before us. This literary device is of real merit for the pur- 
poses of the book, though not always carried out with flawless 
skill (a difficult task). The divinities’ names and epithets 
are explained, etymologies easily worked in, and related 
stories grouped together. A great asset of the book is the 
abundance of valuable and informative illustrations, both 
drawings and plates, from ancient vases exclusively. This 
shows how the Greeks themselves interpreted and visualized 
their own myths. Indices of names, places, and terms make 
reference use easy. The book is free from that sometimes 
questionable and agen > ge wg theorizing on the meaning 
of ancient myths which has been objected to in some of 
Kerényi’s other studies. For all serious students of Greek 
mythology, the present work can be of solid value and utility. 
Raymond V. Schoder, S.J. 
West Baden College, 
West Baden Springs, Indiana 


B. L. Ullman, Colucii Salutati De Laboribus Herculis. 
Zurich, Thesaurus Mundi, 1951. 2 vols., pp. xiv, 660. $6.00 
(American agent: New York, P .C. Duchnes). 

Coluccio Salutati, 13830-1406, distinguished representative 
of early Renaissance learning and interest, served as Latin 
secretary of Florence from 1875 to the close of his life. 
Sharing the zest of his contemporaries for the discovery of 
manuscripts, he also devoted his energies to the composition 
of his De Laboribus Herculis, in four books, the first of which 
is an apologia for poetry, while the remaining three are an 
allegorical interpretation of the labors of Hercules. The 
present two-volume work thus appropriately appears in 
Thesaurus Mundi, as one in the Bibliotheca Scriptorum 
Latinorum Mediae et Recentioris Aetatis. 

Mr. Ullman’s edition is well acclaimed by the editor of 
Renaissance News (4 [Winter 1951] 56) as a “masterful 
critical edition of an important previously unpublished work 
of Salutati.” The first volume, after a praefatio, contains the 
first and second books of the De Laboribus Herculis, and the 
third book through chapter 31. The second volume concludes 
the third beck, continues with the fourth, and goes on to 
prima editio, fragmentum, index capitum, and index auc- 
torum. Following page viii, there are two manuscript re- 
productions, codex Urbinas lat. 694, fol. 21v., and codex 
Marcianus lat. xiii, 68, fol. 4r. The edition is based on all 
the existent manuscripts at present known. 

The “first edition” of the De Laboribus Herculis Ullman 
believes (p. vii) to be a lengthy letter begun by Coluccio 
Salutati between 1378 and 13838, but not completed, to 
“Magister Johannes de Senis,” in answer to Salutati’s col- 
league in the Florentine secretaryship, Vivianus, who had 
questioned him on the interpretation of Seneca’s Hercules 
Furens. The “second edition,” far ampler and planned anew, 
is the actual De Laboribus Herculis. It rests upon two manu- 
scripts, both in the Vatican Library, Urbinas latinus 694 (U), 
and Urbinas latinus 201 (R). The first of the two, U, is 
followed by Ullman quandocumque lectionem probandam 
exhibet (p. x). There is a double apparatus at the bottom 
of the pages, one critical, the other interpretative (especially 
as locating the numerous quotations in Salutati’s text). 

There is a four-language (English, French, German, and 
Italian) jacket description of the edition on each of the two 
volumes, including this helpful appraisal of Salutati: “In 
his allegorizing Coluccio is thoroughly mediaeval; but his 
copious first-hand citations of ancient authors show that he 
belongs to the Renaissance. This striking combination is of 
importance for modern students of the relations between the 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance, since it shows that men 
like Coluccio served as a bridge between the mediaeval period 
and the high Renaissance. The extent of the classical quo- 
tations and the defence of poetry are for us the two most 
important characteristics of the work.” 

Ullman has long displayed a deep interest in Renaissance 
writers; the present edition, following previous publications 
by him in the same field, is a worthy milestone in his studies. 

William Charles Korfmacher 
Saint Louis University 
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